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SATURDAY, 


STABILIZING FACTOR IN 
EDUCATION! 


of the conditions of the world 
nee the casual observer that our 
social development has not kept 
our technical skill. Our knowl- 
ays in which to kill our fellow- 
excess of the opposing, in- 


Like- 


social ideals are by no means as 


’ hal 
I Aik 


passion of brotherly love. 


need as our mastery of the eco- 
‘tors used in the acquisition of 
[he desire for knowledge and the 
individualistie. 


n of wealth are 


irticular fields of human endeavor 


‘ly dominated by the ambitions of 
are sub- 


vidual, and, as a result, 
rapid changes, while society, as a 
levelops much more slowly because 
people can spare the time from 
vidualistie pursuits or have the 

to think of the problems of so 

unit. We 

welfare of society depends upon 
thought. We have had 
stems proposed from time to time for 
lioration of our social ills with the 


are not yet agreed 


numerous 


which are known to all. 
There are those who would remedy 
lls of society by means of benevo- 
‘ts of laws ealeulated to anticipate 
ginal ideas that may be proposed 
time to time and to safeguard prop- 


‘ir extension by expedient legisla- 


an all-encompassing constitution. 


se legal barriers are to serve as sign- 


ted before the Department of Superin 
ts, National Education 


Februa rv 27, 1923. 


Association, Cleve 


Marcu 31, 192: Number 431 


posts and eall attention to the vast num 
ber of side-paths which are forbidden. If 
you stay in the path bounded by the sign- 
posts, you will get through the world with 
small difficulty and no particular distine 
Nearly every one has a signpost that 
like to 


attention to 


tion. 
this 


have erected along 


the 


he would 


path calling particular 
reform which, to him, is the active saving 
principle for all social ills. If anything is 


wrong, these reformers and guardians of 
the public weal would immediately change 
the the 


through which civilizations must pass and 


existing laws to narrow lane 
thus provide the cure. 
We that 


good to be obtained from a simplification 
but 


must all there is much 


agree 


of cumbersome organization, nothing 


of fundamental import can come, or has 
come, from this method since its paternal 
istic trend eliminates thoughtful initiative 
on the part of the great mass of followers. 
The plan is antagonistic to the development 
of the type of individual which is neces 
We can 


not dispense with the rules of the game, 


sary if democracy is our ideal. 


but neither can we hope for the highest in 


civilization through changes in the rules 
of the game. 

2. There are some who believe that the 
solution lies in the equitable distribution 


This 


highly desirable, but it is a result and not 


of the sources of wealth. may be 
a cause and will come as a by-product of 
the liberation of intelligence. 

3. There is another group who, despair 
ing of the 
have believed and hoped that the doctrine 


results of legislative reform. 


of the brotherhood of man would, in time. 


so impress itself on the consciousness of 
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kind that our inherited manifestations 


human or simian nature would undergo 
as would offer a for a 


ech changes Dasis 


] and eternal advanece- 
There 


advances in 


eonsistent 
have been 


this 


in the human race. 
‘ather significant 


adirection, 


as teaching as a function of the 


church has supplanted exhortation as 
emanating from the inspiration of a tribal 
god. There is certainly something to be 
hoped for in this direction as the church 
appeals to the thinking power of man to 
eliminate suspicion and hate, which appar 
ently are elements quite as common to our 
hatures as brotherly love. 

1. This leaves for our consideration but 
one other method—that of education—and 
this apparently has been lacking in many 
respects. The results which we have had 
from edueation have been disappointing. 
Still, education has many points of van- 
tage over other methods. It reaches, or 
can be made to reach, all of the people of 
the world. It ean, in time, eliminate the 
the tribal gods. It may 
It has itself the 


reaching all of the people, even 


domination of 


eliminate fear. within 


means of 
though they are not within the walls of 
some school building. It is the most power 
ful advertising medium in all the world. 
Nearly every family in this country ean be 
reached in a few hours through the agency 
of the schools. 

‘What 
life of a 


into the sechools,’’ 


the 
introduced 


you wish to see appear in 


nation must first be 
said Von Humboldt, and 
there probably has been no truer thought 
expressed with reference to edueation. It 
for 


thought 


to our attention, reflection 
the that the 
things which are taught in the schools will 


also ealls 


at least, converse 
inevitably appear in the life of the nation 
and to a very large extent will determine 
the direction in which that nation is mov- 
ing. 


Why is it that so many civilizations have 


developed oO! the 


nd then have 
that 


ished for a time, a 


decay ? W hy IS lt 


many ci\ 
have perished from the earth, 
material! 


Why is it 


even 


authentie 


(re of 
to their existence 


civilizations are not memo! 
others are remembered most beeaus 
debaucheries which just preced 
moval from active participation 
world’s 


of the progress? In the 


many of the civilizations of form 

there are people still living on 

their 
The 


force has been dwindling through t 


prominently occupied by 
of a few centuries before. 
that have elapsed since the days of 
original power and glory. 
Must all 
Must ou 
try be no exception to the commo 
What are the factors tl 


pened to these people { 


tions go in this way? 
nations? 
enabled some nations to maintain 
tegrity for centuries while others 
clined after a few generations of 
ship and prominence? 


W here 
from 


civilizations have det 


internal causes, it has seen 
there developed, in most cases, a \ 
degree of intellectuality on the pa 
the 


influential. 


limited number of inhabitants 
Finally 


intellectuals and tl 


not the most 
between these 
below became so great that they rev 
and the total mass was leveled by ren 
the top. Later, much later, anot! 
lization might extend a peak of 
tuality above the mass, only to | 
leveling process repeated. 

The history of these cases makes us | 
der and take stock of our intellectu 
to see whether there are certail 
mentals which have been neglected 
ancestors of the past and whether t! 
something which they failed to app 


and which we can put into our syste! 
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to insure for us a fate slightly 


the fate of those who have 


the progress that has 
development of science is 
than that made in any 
tion? It has not been many cen- 
ce those who dared to bring forth 
s which were not in aceord with 
stablished order of things were 
as traitors. The men who dared 
estigate the secrets of nature sacri- 
eir social standing and sometimes 

es for their temerity. 
beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
Francis Bacon led a movement that 
stined to free the world from part 
ts bondage. He is one of the greatest 
f alltime. To-day we eagerly accept 
losophy. The development in this 
of knowledge has surpassed all the 
ms of suecess that Bacon may have had 
world has accepted the scientific 
int as regards science. We carry 
shelf-worn material in our stock of 
knowledge. There the truth is 
lominant, and the world does not hesi- 
moment to accept a new truth that 
kes the one of yesterday, which it sup- 

nts, valueless. 

This is not so true of religion, polities, 
| science and the philosophy of edu- 
n. We have changed rather slowly in 
ese fields, probably because the ultimate 
ruths in these fields are not so easily de- 
nstrable as in the field of science and 
conservative tendencies oppose a 
nge which can not be proved expedient 
desirable. Our residual prehistoric 
tures stiffen and balk at most attempts 
‘hange our century-old inherited ideas 
‘erning these things. When a nation 
be so much interested as we have just 
n the ritualistic twaddle of the ‘‘day 
lay in every way’’ we can be sure that 
- is still much superstition to be eradi- 


S Shall reach the high plane ow held 


by thinking in the field of science. When 


‘eld 

‘eat state can suggest that teachers shall 
lose their rights to teach if they discuss, 
or presumably think of, any changes to the 
existing forms of our governmental ma- 
chinery, it 1s time to wonder whether there 
is a chance for the liberation of the minds 
we so diligently seek to cultivate. How- 
ever, let us hope. Let us hope for a 
leader—a superman—a Francis Bacon who 
will arise to lead the world in the field of 
general education. 

It is always a disagreeable experience to 
find that one is beginning to doubt. We 
are quite prone to revel in the belief that 
we are strong in our opinions and thor- 
oughly fortified in unassailable positions 
based on logical deductions. To be in 
doubt is to be quite ill at ease. As soon 
as we begin to doubt or even question the 
things we do, we become so involved in 
our destructive philosophy that we are 
likely to give up in despair and decide that 
the world is getting along pretty well as 
itis. Why worry? Yet the great advances 
in human betterment have come because 
some one raised a question and dared to 
hope for an answer. 

When we are inclined to become pes- 
simistie in thinking over this problem and 
despair of the results the individual may 
produce, it may be well to recall the re 
markable influence of Arnold at Rugby. 
His was a school of comparatively few pu- 
pils, yet the influence of that school has 
extended throughout England and the 
world. He was a leader with a definite 
purpose and with remarkable power. His 
leadership was multiplied immeasurably 
through those who came under his in- 
fluence. 

All people are interested in education as 
it applies to their particular field of en 
deavor. The great leaders in al! fields of 
activity find that the universal theme for 
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all time is education in one form or an- our attention so that it may not 
other. The philosophy of education, tracted from these essentials of ed 
whether called by that term or not, is the It may be that science has devel 
topic which is discussed every day by much faster than the rest of ou 


thousands of people. Occasionally there edge that we are permitting it to 
comes from this diffused discussion some- our minds from the more fundamenta 
thing which commends itself to our atten- processes. It is a rapid-fire age. W 
tion. To-day the attitude on the part of so anxious to escape from the ace 
the educators is one of welcome to all the of dullness that we permit our m 
edueational theories that may be offered. skip along over so many things that 
However, we must depend upon the profes- are there enough facts bearing on on 
sional rather than the non-professional ject to furnish the basis for a thought 
eritie of education to furnish plans for the they say the dogs along the Nile drink 
advancement of education and the testing they run to escape the crocodile. We skin 
of such theories as may, from time to time, through the papers to get the curr 
be advanced. We must have confidence in news, most of which will be valueless t 
the results that prove worthy and courage morrow; we listen to a speech at | 
in extending them in our work. eon; scan some more news; listen 
Many school administrators are so busy several other types of broadeasting 
with details that actually they have no possibly finish the day with a visit to 
time to think about education. They do movies. Our schools are affected, of course 
not have time to test plans and conduct in the same way, since they are a 
experiments. Of necessity they ‘‘muddle section of our life. 
through.’’ They don’t believe anything We are permitting entirely too wide a 
“very hard,’’ and, as a result. they are election of courses in our high schools and 
willing to permit their mild opinions to colleges. The facts that are acquired it 
be ‘‘denatured’’ to fit in with those of these years certainly are not the most im 
the many non-professional eritics who are portant elements of school life. This does 
to be found everywhere. The world will mot mean that they should not have the 
get out of the way for the man with a most worth-while information during their 
worth-while purpose who acts to accom- period. The most careful selection of ma 
plish it, but it will not respect the opin- terial should be made since these facts ar 
ions of a man concerning his own profes- to form the basis of the thinking whieh is 
sion unless those opinions show and com-_ to be made the most essential factor in tl 
pel confidence. work. The diffusion which we have had at 
The world is hungering for educational times in these years leads to a futile dis 
leadership that will discover the simple sipation of thought and instability of 
formula for developing the character and character. 
creative thinking capacity in her people We must be on the alert to ward off th 
which may serve as the antitoxin to the full-floating type of reformer who would 
ills of the times. Character and the think- have the schools take over the pet act 
ing process are essential and they must that he has been nurturing for the years 
be the first aims of the education of the Until he now thinks it should be able to sub 
upper grades of school work. The sub- sist perfectly on public funds. We must de 
ject matter may well be considered the val- velop a protecting shell against the propa 
uable first by-product. It we are to at- gandist who comes in all sorts of guises 


tain to these results. we must first eenter sometimes as the savior of huma ty 
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s as the ward boss, and sometimes 
own. As President Hopkins 


now we need a blue sky law for 


ig’’ seems to be a popular 
ist now. Possibly it is not just 
tendency. It may have existed 
We elect a president by appeal 
sentiments of the people through 
expressed by ‘‘the full dinner 
We elect a mayor on ‘'‘five-cent 
We ‘‘buy a Ford and spend the 
We Coueize ourselves into an 
the thing will happen if we can 
people fingering the knots and 
the ritual to the extent that 
ire driven to the periphery of 
occurrences. 


logans have been effective in pro 


some excellent results and possibly 


Ai 


ld condone the means because of 


is attained and use more of them 


r 


tion. One thing is sure, however 


does not develop through any 


eans. Some individual has an idea; 


e 


are caught by a phrase. The five 


idea becomes so strong that such 


ns as ‘‘What does the candidate 
about the social conditions of the 
or ‘‘What kind of a man is he?’’ 


» little bearing on the campaign. The 


is an appeal to the mob. It is often 


e difficult to keep the schools free from 


nfluence of those who would have the 


+ 


SO 


ldren ‘‘drink a bottle of milk a day’”’ 
rite essays on the ‘‘South Park addi- 


that they may have time to think 


t some of the things for which the tax 


rs’ money should be used. 


re are those who preach a philosophy 


seems to resolve itself into the doce- 


bic 


¥} 


t we should train ourselves to get 


| the world as easily as possible and 


+ 


skirts clean. Such a philosophy 
train for positiveness of charac- 
Just the opposite. It does train 
get along with your neighbor. 
your self-respect—if possible— 


but get along with him. Some people will 
say that you lived a good life. Whether 
you have added anything to the sum total 
of things that go to make up progress will 
be quite another matter. 

Fear of every sort must be eliminated if 
the educators are to lead the world in the 
liberation of intelligence. Fear is 
of that confidence which is essential to real 
leadership. Fear springs from the con 
sciousness of one’s own inferiority and 
weaknesses and paralyzes mental and 
physical activity of a constructive nature. 
A few years ago I heard the superintendent 
of a large city school system say that the 
first essential of a superintendent's work 
was to hold his job. Of course, in a sense, 
that is important, but education will not 
develop very rapidly on that sort of phi 
losophy. We shall not be acclaimed the 
leaders we hope to be until fear is ban 
ished; fear of the loss of a position; feap 
which results in the avoidance of positive 
stands on the questions which involve the 
work of education. Fear sets up in the 
imaginations of all of us many monsters 
which prove to be quite harmless if met 
with courageous sincerity. 

There is another philosophy of educa 
tion which stresses the intellectual side to 
the extent that we may develop enormous 
ly in science, in the arts, in government 
and in a knowledge of the culture of the 
ages. In times past, this philosophy has 
oceasionally developed an aristocracy of 
intellectuality which has been of small 
value because of its very aloofness. It 
lacks a social understanding. 

Between these two extremes there must 
be some middle ground for the practice of 
education that is sound, theoretically and 
practically, and one that will insure us a 
lasting civilization of a character which 
will furnish a maximum of opportunity 
for the expression of the powers and ca 
pacities of the social mass and offer the 
same opportunity to the individual. 

Education, as we have been trained to 
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‘w it, apparently is no guarantee of char- creative thinking power as the 


of independence in thinking and will maintain it. We ea 


acting. It is possible to get quite satisfac- we are to remove, or better, 
tory advice and some degree of expert continue to omit from our edu 
workmanship on your automobile if it is riculum everything which is in t!} 
in need of repair. If, however, something degree controversial. The text! 
wrong with our governmental machin- we now use are censored by polit 
ery, if the League of Nations needs a_ and religious factions. Recently 
diagnosis of its defects and expert advice proposed for use in Ohio had to be 
from statesmen, it is quite diffieult to get because the author had ventur 
an opinion free from the prejudices of the gest an opinion regarding Wood: 
traditions of a century ago, free from the son. Whether or not I agre 
partisanship which is interested in the opinion the author had expressed 
spoils of its prerogatives rather than the ing Mr. Wilson, I should be glad 
welfare of the nations of the world. my pupils have the opinion alo: 
At the present time, we have more avail others and after a study of the 
able knowledge, more ingenuity, and far Mr. Wilson’s political life detern 
greater material resources with which to themselves whether or not they b 
work to build a world far greater in all to be correct. The author is ar 
the aspects that make for permanent and entitled to an opinion. The 
greatness than any preceding age has ever’ are also entitled to opinions after sufi 
had. What are the elements that, acting study to warrant them. We ea 
with these already mentioned, would serve velop character as fully as we shoul 
to bind them all together and produce a_ unless we permit pupils to have mat 
world fairer and better for human habita- that has not been ‘‘dry kilned.”’ 


tion Is it change of attitude that must As Bacon suggests, we must 
come about? And if so, what is to bring ‘‘tumbling up and down in ow 
about this desirable situation? Are we son and conceits’’ and be willing to | 
stressing in school work the things which the materials of social and political s 
are fundamental in all of our human rela- with the same freedom as we now | 
tionships or are we dealing with things the question of natural science. We must 
material things—that represent but one _ be willing to study them from the basis 
side of the parallelogram of forces that if the facts at hand and discard the pr 
perfectly balanced would give to us con- dices of the past centuries. 
tinuous stability ? The hope lies in intelligence, but it must 
The solution to the problem seems to lie be permitted to consider all the facts 
in leadership—a Moses with strength of our social fabric. Character, in suff 
character enough and vision enough to im- quantities to stabilize the natio1 
press the world with his sincerity and world, can not be developed if wi 
ability. We shall probably have neither a_ say to the minds of our young m 
‘‘dark ages’’ nor a renaissance, but a women: ‘‘It is all right to think, but 4 
gradual awakening to the responsibilities think about practical polities; don’t t! 
at hand. about religion; don’t think about s 
This leader must do for education as a_ problems, but stay within the paths 
whole what Bacon did for the realm of have been tried for centuries, co! 
science. We are educating for character which there can be no more tha! 
as the stabilizing factor in education and demic difference of opinion.’’ 
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lucation of my boy shall present 


some fundamental present prob 


(he fundamentals must be used as 


¢ basis for independent creative 


and the development of character 


st aim of the process of education. 


he stabilizing facto 


I 


which must 


ther all the auxiliary produets of 


we are to achieve progress. 


(CHARLES II. LAKE 


MATHEMATICS THE PROJECT 
INSTRUMENT 


purpose of this article is threefold. 


rst is to show some uses of 


s an instrument 


ts to suecessful conelusions. 


mathe- 


n carrying 


The 


s to point out some values derived 


hematics from its applications in 


The third is to 
‘s instruments UU 


consider the 


to be seleeted, how 


themselves ; 


modified if 


ry, and how developed to produce 


reatest usefulness. 


NTRIBUTIONS OF MATHEMATICS 


PROJECTS 


TO 


lathematies is one of the most useful as 


as one of the most used of the project 


nstruments. It arises in 
ts. Kindergarten and 


a 


ll measure- 


primary con- 


tion work, such as making the sim 


kind of a box, or a serap-book, or a 


s house, all requires measurements. 


more accurately the 


been made, that is, th 


+ 


better will be the result. 


measurements 


e 


more 


math- 


itically the work has been earried out, 


Measurements 


ire also necessary in a great number of the 


ects carried out in the 


n the advaneed grades. 


intermediate 


They are 


essary in definite descriptions, as of a 


To say that a house is large or 


gives no definite conception of its 


for this a statement 
ith and height is needed. 


of 


its 


length, 


Many projects require quantitative com 
parisons throughout, while others require 
the final result to be expressed as a definite 
quantity. Some teachers, to be sure, may 
express such results in the loose way of a 
qualitative statement in place of in the 
definite quantitative statement. But such 
qualitative statements lack force and 
power of conviction. For instance, a num 
ber of vears ago a teacher in a rural school 
in Illinois had a class working on the fer 
tility of seeds. He asked the class to bring 
to school samples of their fathers’ seed 
corn to test. Some of the children brought 
the samples while others brought word 
from their fathers that they did not need 
the teacher’s help in selecting their seed 
corn. In due course of time the samples 
were tested and some were found to be 
very low in fertility. The teacher might 
have told John, who brought corn that 
tested only thirty fertile kernels out of 
fifty planted, to inform his father that he 
had very poor seed corn and that it should 
not be planted. That would, however, 
have been too indefinite. What the chil 
dren actually did was to compute what 
percentage of the corn was fertile and then 
to find how much this was below a good 
average of 95 per cent. John brought the 
further information that his father had 
raised corn on 120 acres the previous year 
which yielded 32 bushels per acre. From 
this data the children computed how many 
bushels were lost the previous year if corn 
only 60 per cent. fertile was planted 
instead of corn 95 per cent. fertile; how 
much it would have cost additionally to 
have harvested and marketed these extra 
bushels, as that would have been the only 
added expense; and finally, how much 
John’s father lost in money. Note that 


the quantitative statements give real force 
to the findings of the project which they 
would lack without the mathematical com 
putations. It should be added that, during 


the three vears these projects were ca! ried 
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on, the corn productivity of the district 
surrounding this particular school was 
raised about 20 per cent. above that of the 
farms adjoining. 

The superintendent of a three-room vil- 
lage school asked his board to excavate 
under the school building and install a 
furnace. No argument which he could 
produce would move his board to burden 
the taxpayers of the district with this big 
miulstone of expense. No, indeed. But 
Mr. Superintendent was not daunted, how- 
ever. He immediately started his ad- 
vaneed class upon the project of finding 
out definitely the true weight of this 
dreaded millstone. The elass first made 
the necessary measurements for the excava- 
tions and for the foundations from which 
they computed, according to prices fur- 
nished by local contractors, the cost of 
properly preparing the basement. They 
next secured estimates of the cost of a fur- 
nace and its installation from the local 
furnace dealers, together with their allow- 
ance for the stoves which would be dis- 
earded. This made the budget of expense. 
The class now secured an estimate of the 
eost of the fuel necessary to heat the 
school house with the furnace, which they 
found to be less than the estimate for heat- 
ing it with the stoves, and from this the 
yearly saving in fuel. At the county 
treasurer’s office they obtained the amount 
of the assessed value of the property in 
their school district. From these last data 
and the total cost of installation of the 
furnace they computed the added rate of 
taxation, together with what would be the 
additional tax on a property valued at 
$5,000, necessary to pay for the furnace 
in one year. With these definite state- 
ments as to the added expense the super- 
intendent had no difficulty in securing the 
board’s approval to install a furnace. It 
would have been enlightening to have com- 
puted further the net cost per year if the 
furnace had been paid for in ten yearly 
installments. 


Financiers tell us that many mer 
business because of indefiniteness « 
lessness in their business methods. 
often the case that a man financial]; 
barrassed when called upon by his 
itors is found to lack a definite know] 
of his finances. A number of year 
the writer was employed by a contract 
one of the duties being to make the 
mates upon new work. Out of six or 


competitors there was but one upon whos 


figures he could rely. The writer’s est 


mates were compiled carefully fron 
plans and specifications as were und 
edly those from the one dependable 
petitor. Since definiteness is such a 
essential in suecessful business, it will 


} 


well for us to lead our pupils to look 


the many questions that arise in project 


and elsewhere from the quantitative stand 


point. 
The need of thrift among our people 
recognized as one of the great natio 


problems of to-day. It is also recognized 


as fully that thrift must be learned in thé 


early years, and hence should be given an 


important place in school life. The thrift 


project, which has a mathematical ba 
ground, can be made an excellent aid. 


school, which has since become our jun! 
high school, we have used a practice bar 
This led to the organization of a sch 
savings bank. The value of mathemat 


oh 


In 


the advanced grades of our training 


A 


r 


ss 


in earrying on this project need merely } 


mentioned. It may not be out of place t 


say, however, that one of the things whic! 


made our savings bank a success was t 
fact that we made it very easy for a cl 


to put money into the bank but extremely 


difficult for him to draw it out. 
A number of years ago, before 


writer had heard of the term problen 


project, he carried out a project on 
that may be of interest to teachers 
school boards. We were using 
chalky chalk which turned the 
matics room into a regular dust empor 
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er sent for samples of harder 
h was much better for the pupils 
could not convince the superin- 
that this chalk should be provided 
cost a little 
that it 
weight. 


school. It more 


per 


statement would last 


box carried no One 
orning we opened a new box of 


chalk 


he time it 


careful 
A box of the 
into use and as 


and made a 
lasted. 
next 


was put 


record made of the time this 


[he amount of board work done 


¢ these two periods of trial was made 
y the same as possible. The weekly 
nse of each kind of chalk was now com- 
from the data of the experiments. 
was found that the harder chalk 

the 


ntendent ealled the attention of the 


considerably more economical 
the fact that we had investigated 
values of the two kinds of chalk and 
the harder chalk was not only the 
but also the more economical. In 
present day the matter would have 
turned over to the class as a project. 
the matter of an election comes up 
a project arising in the study of history 
es, it should be given definiteness by 
For in- 
e, in an election Mr. White received 
7 votes, Mr. Brown 814 votes and Mr. 
Which candidate won? 
receive more than a majority? If 
What was the successful 
plurality the 
candidates? Such illustrations give 
which may be 
after it has 


numerical applications. 


49 votes. 


low many? 


late’s over each of 
results 
nail 


ite tangible 
“i tO clinching a 
lriven through a board. 


RIBUTIONS OF PROJECTS TO MATHE- 


MATICS 


us now turn to the matter of the 
nefits derived by mathematics through 

‘s application in the problem-project. 

it is a simple matter to formulate a 
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long list of such 


exercises €@s, 


area of a rectangle 4 ft. by 7 ft.’’ 


‘*Find the area of a rectangle 5 yd. by 9 


yd.’’ Time and thought on the part of 
the problem maker will produce related 
motivated exercises which are not only en 
joyed by the pupils but are much more 
them. It the 


however, will 


beneficial to should be in 


project, where the children 
meet the larger situations containing sev 
eral elements. It is here that the children 


should meet real applications. Contrast 
the the fol 


lowing which arose in a project worked out 


above two illustrations with 
the course of 
the 


paper 


by a third grade class. In 


this project it became necessary for 


children to make seed boxes from 


by cutting and folding, each box to 
tain 4 


shaped 


con- 
Four differently 
The 


the construe- 


cubie inches. 


boxes were constructed. 


amount of paper needed in 
tion of each kind of box was now measured 
carefully and its area computed from the 
measurements. It was found that one box 


required as much as 81 square inches, 
while one required only 16 square inches. 
Here we have real measurements and from 
the 


which play a definite part in the project; 


these computations of areas, all of 
namely, finding which form of box can be 
Note 


the project not only gives reality to the 


made the more economically. how 
measurements and to the computations but 
also how the mathematics is used as a part 
of the project to show definitely which box 
is the more economical and how much more 
so than any of the others. 

It should be mentioned in passing that 
this same idea may be carried out in the 
more advanced grades in manual training 
and in dressmaking where the economy of 
materials is to be taken into account. 

Unless principles and operations studied 
in the mathematics classes are applied at 
other times, the pupils who can solve very 
difficult 
classes will be wholly at 


problems in the mathematics 


when con- 


sea 
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fronted with the simplest computations 


elsewhere. Applications of mathematies 
in the problem-project will give the pupils 
ability in their 
the 


This will help greatly to remove 


confidence and using 


mathematics outside of mathematies 
class. 
the just criticism upon our public schools 
that they do not equip their pupils with 
the ability to apply what is learned there. 
There is little wonder that the pupils can 
not apply their mathematics when the only 
practice given to them has been applica 
tions directly following a new principle 
studied. Projects furnish ample oppor- 
tunities for just such varied applications. 

Many 


such as keeping store, for mathematical ap- 


teachers have devised projects, 
practice 
and greatly But the 
true application, the application which is 
mathe- 


plications which give excellent 


motivate the work. 


the real test, is the one in which 
instrument in 

the 
other 


Op- 


treated as an 
econelusions in 
the 


maties is 
reaching definite 


projects arising in various 


studies and activities of the school. 


portunity for applications in such projects 


is ample indeed. A hasty review of the 
projects recorded in Part | of the Twen- 
tieth Yearbook showed that, of those listed, 
follows: 


primary 


mathematics was required as 


Kindergarten, 90 per cent.; 


grades, 75 per cent.; intermediate grades, 


7 per cent.; junior high school, 80 per 
cent.; or, kindergarten through junior 
high school, 77 per cent. 

It is this application of prineiples and 
of operations in the situation, 
where the pupils do not have a principle 
or an operation stated in bold-faced type 
on the page just before them, which should 
be the main contribution of the project to 
the mathematics Such applica- 
tions enhance the value of mathematics in 
the eyes of the pupils as they see ‘‘ what it 
is good for.’’ It further brings up con- 
siderable review which is a positive neces- 


general 


studied. 


sity in good mathematies teaching. 


XVI 


We must clearly recognize that 
matter of application of mathemat 
will be impossible to produce the use 
principle in a project in exactly t} 
Nor is t! 


The only thing necessary 


it will arise in after years. 
all necessary. 
that the pupils understand the pri 
and operations, and can apply then 
discriminatory manner. In the proj 
the 


kinds of chalk, the pupil should be 


finding more economieal of t¢]) 
see that the conditions under which the 
kinds were used must have been as nearh 
identical as possible and that what 
value; cost of chalk 


found was unit 


during a week. This same principle 

be applied as well to finding which is t} 
more economical of two pairs of different); 
priced shoes, of two farm tractors, 
employees at different wages, and so or 
Situations often arise in which the project 
application appears to bear no similarit 
to any later life application. Johr 
doubtlessly little interested in finding what 
per cent. of its price flour has dropped 
but he is greatly interested in computing 
his baseball fielding and batting averages 
Still the same principle is used in 
instances, finding what per cent. one 1 
ber is that of another number. 


THE MATHEMATICS INSTRUMEN' 

In order to carry out this program 
the application of mathematics in 
projects we must recognize the necessit) 
of teaching a mathematics that is servic 
able to such applications and the tea 
of it in such a manner as to make it aj 
plicable. It will, of course, be impossibl: 
to do more here than to make mere ment 
of these matters and to give an illustratio 
or two. 

May we not at the outset decide to tea 
mathematica 


our pupils the very best 


instruments which they are capable 


Professor Maschke, late of the Un 
Chicago, used to say thal 


using. 


versity of 
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matics 1s learn ng how not to do a 
that 


how To do a 


by which he meant mathe- 


vas learning thing 
nstance of serviceable mathemat- 
the 
e mentioned. 


truments various short cuts 
When pupils can 
readily by numbers of two digits 
divide as readily by numbers of 
they may be given the short euts 


When 


is been thoroughly mastered through 


tiplication and division by 5. 


practice they may be given a second 
it. These two short cuts must now 
When the see 
the 
ls’ mathematical equipment, they may 
The 


reason why mathematical short cuts 


be used continually. 


has become an integral part of 


ven a third short cut, and so on. 


ire not in common use is that they are 


sually studied intensively for a_ short 


riod of time and then completely neg 


real service short cuts 


ist be used continually. 


d. To be of 
Then they will 

nly save time but will increase accu 
racy in computations because by their use 


} 


npler operations and simpler number 


binations are employed. For instance, 
multiply by 97 we merely annex two 
zeros, that is, multiply by 100, then mul- 
tiply the given number by 3 and subtract. 
Note that multiplication by 100 is extreme- 
simple and that multiplication by 3 is 
h simpler than multiplieation by either 
a? 
also behooves the mathematics teach- 
rs to be constantly alert for the actual 
processes used by men of business and of 
industry. For instance, children are too 
in their mathematics classes 
to find the number of cubic inches in a 
>of lumber and then to divide by 144 


ften taught 


‘obtain the number of board feet in the 
e. Is it any wonder that the lumber 

and the manual training teachers 
nk our teaching pedan.ie? A 2” x 4° 
has 2 board feet in it for every 3 feet 


men 


+} 
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of length, so that a piece 12 feet 


long 
contains 8 board feet. and one 14 feet long 
contains 9'4 board feet. Until recently it 


was customary for merchants to compute 


their gain per cent. upon the buying price 


of an article. At the present time the ten 


deney is rather to find the gain per cent. 
of the selling price. 


Recognition of this 


condition should be taken in teaching 


profit and loss. It may be well for the 
teacher to ascertain the local usage 

Two illustrations must suffice on the in 
provement of teaching certain phases of 
the mathematics instruments. In arithme 


of all the old 
tables of the addition and multiplication 


tie we should first diseard 


combinations. The only time that a table 
is used is when a child stands up and re 
the 


He never uses tables in practice. 


teacher 
In fact, 
these tables are actually a hindrance to 
Who 


ever heard of teaching spelling by tables? 


peats it at command of the 


rapid addition and multiplication. 


But it would be just as sensible to teach 
spelling in the form of tables as the addi 
A lady 


once asked if her daughter was taught the 


tion and the multiplication facts. 


multiplication tables correctly by a tutor 
who used the form 1 4 2 t 8, 
ox 4 12, in the place of 4 1 4. 
: - 84x 3 12 


, as the mother had 
them. It suggested to the 
mother that she ask the tutor to teach each 
fact. 


girl 


learned was 


number combination as a separate 


After the 
had regained her health sufficiently to per 


This plan was followed. 


mit her to return to school, she had some 
difficulty in 
tables, but in her addition and multiplica 


standing up to repeat the 
tion work, that which really counted, she 
led the class. 

field 


It is now generally conceded 


The second illustration lies in the 
of algebra. 
that the formula and the equation are the 
back-bone of elementary algebra. Several 
years ago the writer carried out an exper! 


ment in teaching one section of first vear 
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algebra, in which a study of the formula 
and the equation was made the controlling 
motive. All other work was taken only as 
it was needed for a proper study of the 
formula and the equation. Fractions were 
brought into play to help solve equations 
and to express roots of equations. Rad- 
icals were studied after their need arose in 
solving such equations as 

- a 7. 
At the end of the year this section had a 
command not only of the formula and the 
equation that was much superior to the 


section which followed the text in the reg- 
ular way, but also of all the other topics 
as well. We have here the value of appli- 


cations on a fairly large scale of a whole 
year’s work in one subject. 
CONCLUSIONS 

In conclusion it may not be out of place 
to point out that the mathematics teachers 
must not be carried away with applications 
to such an extent that the necessary drills 
and practices in mathematical work are 
neglected. These applications may, to be 
sure, serve as the very best motives for 
drills and for practices. But with this 
application must come the drills and the 
practices or there will be nothing to apply 
when the occasion arises. A wood chopper 
who takes time out in the morning to 
properly sharpen his ax will soon make up 
this time when competing with men who 
work with dull axes. For the very best re- 
sults mathematical study and its applica- 
tion in various branches of study and 
school activities must be so arranged that 
each will supplement the other. 


THEODORE LINDQUIST 
KANSAS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS IN ARKANSAS 

Tue state legislature of Arkansas for 1923 
recently adjourned without having taken any 
important action toward fulfilling the recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the Uni- 


versity of Arkansas and the public 
made by educational experts following ‘ 
veys. 

It will be recalled that the state leg 
of 1921 passed an act providing for an edy 
tional survey of the state university 
United States Bureau of Education, 
bureau later accepted an invitation to 
survey also of the publie school system 
state. The university survey commis 
ported favorably upon the faculty ar 
of the university and pointed out that 
ed additional and improved buildings 
equipment. Attention was called to the « 
paratively small number of students 
College of Agriculture. As to the agitation | 
remove the university from Fayettevilk 
Little Rock, the commission recommended | 
the people of the state make a decision by 

The action of the 1923 legislature was 
ported in a recent editorial in the Fayett: 
Democrat as follows: 

Identical bills were introduced into the se: 
and the house to refer the university movem 
issue to a vote of the people. Both of these w 
defeated, but the strenuous and long continued 
fighting over the removal and separation issues 
prevented the constructive recommendations of t 
commission for the upbuilding of the universit 
from even being considered. 

The Public School Survey Commission present 
ed a report making numerous recommendat 
for the improvement of the public schools. C! 
among them were greater centralization of « 
trol and removing the limit on taxation 
schools. At a general election held a few weeks 
prior to the filing of the report, a constitutiona 
amendment proposing to do these two things ha 
been overwhelmingly voted down. The sentiment 
of the voters was evidently against that re 
mendation as well as others which were lool 
upon as radical. Nothing was done by the legis 
lature for the relief of the public schools exc 
the passage cf a severance license tax on natura 
resources and a personal income tax of one ten! 
of one per cent. These taxes will, however, pr 
duce only a small part of the additional fu 
the schools need. 

The Fayetteville Democrat summed up 
situation in these words: 

The failure of the two surveys to accompus! 
anything for the university and the public s 
is easily accounted for. In the case of the 
sity, it was the opening up of agitation 
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tles, ridicules, 
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separation; while the failure of the 


on public schools to get the proper 
f local conditions prevented its rec 
being given considera 


from any 


by the legislature. 


THE NEW YORK BILL ON HISTORY 


TEXT-BOOKS 
Union of New York 


ring to enlist the help of teachers of his 


18 


en 


its efforts to prevent the adoption of 


now in the hands of the Committee on 
Education of the Senate of the State 
y York and has forwarded to the com 
numerous opinions obtained in an in- 
referendum. 
bill, as quoted in a letter of the Teach 
on addressed to the teachers of history 
high schools of the city of New York 
teachers of and 


in the colleges within the state of 


history, education 


ork, is as follows: 


Use of of books 
No text-book shall be used or desig 
ise in the schools of any city, union, 
district of 


680. certain 


types 


district or common school 


which 


res, omits, discounts or in any manner 
falsifies, 

r denies the events leading up to the 
ition of American 
with the American revolution, or the spirit 
termination with which the United States 
erica has established, defended and main 
free against 


encroachment aggres 


distorts, questions, 


licules, 


independence or con 


its rights as a nation 


interference, and 


ignores, omits, discounts or in any manner 
falsifies, distorts, questions, 

r denies the deeds and accomplishments 
noted American patriots, or questions the 
ness of their motives, or casts aspersions on 


Enforcement of the provisions of 


he commissioner of education shall super 
he enforcement of the provisions of this 
and he shall withhold all public school 
from any city or district which, in his 

wilfully omits and refuses to enforce 
visions of this article, after due notice, so 
nd so long as such wilful omission and re 


in his judgment, continue. 


shail 
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THE PROPORTION OF TEACHERS 
STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 


OF WISCONSIN 


CONCERNING matters relating to the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin contained in the recent mes 
sage of Governor J. J. Blaine, Dr. E. A. Birge. 
president of the university, made the following 
to ot 
meeting : 

The 


based 


report the board regents at its recent 


the 
serious errors. I 


of 


table of statistics on which governor 


his statements contains 


, 
called his attention to some these mistakes 


} 


immediately on the 


the 


appearance of the 
the 
he sent to the Senate yesterday corrections in the 
The effect 


of these corrections is to show that the faculty 


message 


and governor included in message which 


number of ‘‘regular vear students.’’ 
has not increased more rapidly than the number 
1911-21. On the 


number of students has increased more 


of students in the decade con 
trary, the 


rapidly than that of the faculty, even on the sta 


tistics as shown the table. 

There 
made in the table with reference to the number of 
the faculty. The term ‘‘ faculty 


equivalent to the term ‘‘ teaching force. 


in 


are other important corrections to be 


is by no means 


A very 


large number of the faculty is engaged in duties 


relating to extension, to agricultural experiment 


station, and similar duties performed for the 


benefit of the public but which have no relation 
Madison. These persons should 
the 


between 


to the students at 
be 
comparison 
and the number of students at different periods. 

The of like lec 
turers and assistants, has also increased rapidly 
The effect of this change is that 


as 


subtracted from faculty list before any 


is made the teaching force 


number part-time teachers, 
in recent vears. 
the list of in the catalog is 
full-time 


consider 


contained 
the 


names 


very much greater than actual 


working force of the university, since a 
able of 
employed only part time. 
compare the teaching foree at different periods 


the 


who are 


these persons 


share represent 


In order, therefore, to 
with the number of students in attendance, 
number of the faculty should be stated in terms 
of full-time teachers, and from the thus 
obtained there should be deducted 
duties are for the public at large and not for the 
students the 

When these corrections have been made in 


total 


whose 


those 


on campus 


the 
faculty estimates it will be found that the num 
ber of students has grown since 1911 very much 
faster than has the teaching force. 

Governor Blaine, his 
changed the year with which he compared 1921 


in message on Tuesday, 


2°90 
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from 1911-12 to 1901-02. By this change he ex 
tended the period of comparison to twenty years 
and carried the university back into a period 
when it was essentially different from its con 
dition either in 1911 or 1921. The comparison 
between 1911 and 1921 is a perfectly fair one so 
far as general organization of the university is 
concerned; and if the data which the governor 
first used had been correct, they raised a question 
which ought to be answered. But there is no 
such ready comparison in any part of the school 
system of Wisconsin or of any other state in the 
Union between its condition to-day and that of 
twenty years ago. 

The same remarks, however, which I have made 
regarding the numbers of the faculty apply with 
even greater force to the situation in 1921 as 


compared with that in 1901. 


NEGRO UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

THE advance in standards and enrollment 
within the past deeade in negro universities 
and colleges is shown in a report just issued 
by the trustees of the John F. Slater Fund, 
written by W. T. B. Williams, who was author 
of a similar report in 1913. As Dr. J. H. 
Dillard points out in an introductory note, 
“Mr. Williams is a praduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and as field director for the Slater 
Fund and the Jeanes Fund has had large ex 
perience in visiting and inspecting schools of 
all grades.” 

Thirty-three of the leading institutions of- 
fering advanced training to colored youth are 
considered in this report, a typical group lo- 
cated in eleven southern states, four northern 
states and the District of Columbia. They are 


supported by missionary societies, philanthrop- 
ie bodies, churches and public funds. 

Mr. Williams reports that the total number 
of college students in the 22 universities he 
studied in 1913 was 945; in the same institu 
tions the college students in 1922 numbered 
2,036, an increase of 115 per cent. He states 


further : 

In the 18 universities and 15 colleges covered 
by this study there are 3,264 college students. 
They constitute, however, only 21.9 per cent. of 
the total 414,905 non-professional students en 
rolled in these schools, or 20.4 per cent. of the 
whole enrollment, If the 3,264 students. of col- 
lege grade were distributed evenly among the 33 
institutions, there would be 98 college students 
in each school. There is a growing tendency, 


however, for the college students t: 

in a comparatively few of the stronger 
tions. Howard University, for instance: 

of these college students, or 27 per c¢ 

whole number; and eight schools with 

est college enrollment have 2,205 of 
dents, or 67 per cent. 

There are enrolled in all these 
6,555 high school students. They for 
cent. of the non-professional stude: 
group of schools. 

In the elementary grades among 
$,486 students are enrolled. They constit 
per cent. of the non-professional en: 
these thirty-three universities and co 

The universities and colleges are begir 
feel the effect of the gradual improvement 
the public elementary schools during the 
years. Most of these schools have found 
sible to reduce the number of their elementary 
grades. Eight of the universities and 
lege have dropped their elementary 
tirely. 

Mr. Williams presents tables as 
of study in high school department 
and professional departments, and 
tables as to enrollment, teaching staff, 
of school plants, ete. 

Under the heading administration a: 
struction, this information is given 

Of the 33 presidents 18 are colored 
white. In the 22 universities reported 
1913 there were only 8 coldred pregidents 
this latter group there has been a gain of 
two colored presidents; but by including in th 
present group the 15 colleges and several univer 
sities not formerly studied, the tendency toward 
colored officers and teachers is made clear 
the 33 schools there are 269 white teacher 


715 eolored teachers, or more than two and a halt 


s 


times as many colored as white teachers, 
nine years ago there were in 22 of the sch 
of this group only 59 more colored than whit 
teachers, As to sex, these teachers are divided 
into 129 white men and 399 colored men 
140 white women and 316 colored women 

In his closing paragraphs Mr. Williams says 
that it is “probable that the negro college anc 
university will be called upon to serve a stead 
ily inereasing number of young colored me! 
and women. For a number of reasons 
desirable that they take their college work 
mainly in the south.” He says that strong 
courses with a considerable range of subjects 
should be offered: He believes that “if these 
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leges and universities are to render 
eatest possible service, it is necessary 
them be so 
that 


institutions ol gen- 


, reasonable number of 
ened 


become efficient 


financially and otherwise 


ge grade.” 


{EOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIPS AT 
HARVARD 
meetings of “visitation week” at the 
School in 


liseussion of ways to put into effee 


Theological April, there 
a d 
ractice next year the recently adopted 
of awarding scholarships. 
new policy is, first, to reduce the num 
scholarships and increase the amount 
tipends, so that they may become honor 
udemie prizes, to be awarded by scholar- 
mpetition in the open field; and, second, 
peal to the ehurches of greater Boston 
r into a cooperative arrangement where 
tudents in the school may do “eompensated 
work” during their first and second 
for this work stated 


from $500 to $600, thus earning 


receive a 


and 


by practical parish work under 
plan is deseribed by Dean Willard L. 
, of the Theological School, as “‘a double 
self-help 


and 


scholarships and which 


burden of initiative 


the 


respon 
student.” In a faculty letter 
graduates of the 

hool and the Andover Theological Seminary, 
vhich affiliated last spring to form the new 
Theological School, he states that hitherto it 
has been the eustom of the Divinity School 


Harvard Divinity 


of Andover Seminary to award scholar- 
from $250 to $400 to 
an average grade of at least B. 


student 
The 
bulk of the students in both schools have been 
scholarship 


any 


ships of 


who has 


in the past recipients of such 
neip 
Theological schools have the reputation of 
tributing scholarships rather more freely 
generously than any other graduate 
This practice, says Dean Sperry, “has 
eritieized as the beginning of the pau- 
perization of the ministry, and as at variance 
with the whole trend of the modern church, 
whieb is trying to set the ministry upon solid 


, 
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ground of economik independence seli 


is further felt,” he says t the 


I 
respect. it 


more generous and indiscriminate the scholar 
ship awards, the less resourceful and desirable 
the type of man who responds to such an ap 


peal,” 


ships, he 


hola. 
make 


cence 


By awarding fewer and larger s« 


Says, the schoo] proposes 


“goals toward which all men in res 


them 
shall be working.” 

The new policy conforms largely to that of 
other Harvard professional schools and other 
leading theological seminaries of the country, 
and is deseribed as aiming to do away at Har 
vard University with a general situation the 
existence of winch was deplored by 
Lowell in a recent annual report, in whie 
said: “The practice, which began about 
tury ago, of striving to secure students by giv 
ing them a free education is probably one of 
the principal reasons why, save in a few rich 
the 


grossly underpaid. 


city parishes, ministers of religion are 


Beginning their career as 


recipients of charity to a degree that other 


professional students are not, they are placed 
the 
results in a 


the 


unfortunate 


outset in an position 


still 


community 


from 


which more unfortunate at 


titude of toward them.” 

EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
( loyd Heek 
Ar) 


THE inaugural exercises for D1 
Marvin as president of the University ot 
zona will take place on Apmil 23 and 24 


{ 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of the founding ol 


the first American department of 


education at 


permanent 
the 
celebrated with a convoeation on the alternoon 


of April 27 and the morning of April 28. Dr 


University of lowa will be 


Stephen Leacock, professor of economies at 


MoGill University, will speak on “Education 
for democracy.” 
who the 


EarRL HvpgELson, 


has 


PROFESSOR 


past three been a member ot the 


department of education in West Virginia Un 


years 


versity, has been appointed professot ot edu 


cation in the University of Minnesota 


Dr. E. J. Jagqua, now dean of Colorado Col 
lege, has been elected dean of the faculty at 
beginning on September 1. 
Edwin C. Norton, a 


Pomona College 
He Dr. 


succeeds leader 
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in the college ever since its beginning thirty 
five years ago, who resigned from the admin 
istrative portion of his work two vears ago, 


but continues as professor of Greek. 


Eric W. ALLEN, dean of the school of jour 
nalism of the University of Oregon and lee 
turer at the summer sessions of the University 
of California, has been elected president of 
the Association of American Schools and De 


partments of Journalism for 1923. 


Dr. Joun C. Briss, for the past 15 years 
principal of the New Paltz, N. Y., State Nor 
mal School, has tendered his resignation to take 
effect at the close of the present school year. 
His retirement is due to eontinued ill health. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. 8S. Seuue, of Mankato, 
Minnesota, has aecepted an appointment to a 
teaching position in the Winona State Teach 
ers College for next year. 


Dr. Gustave A. FEerncoup, who has been 
on the faculty of the Hartford Publie High 
School since 1917 and director of intelligence 
tests since 1919, has been elected vice-principal 


at the same institution. 


Mr. L. A. Ropes, principal of the Cape 
May, N. J., High School for several years, 
has been elected superintendent of public 
schools of Cape May. 


Dr. R. Heser Howe has resigned as direc 
tor of rowing at Harvard to become head- 
master of the new Belmont Hill School at 
Belmont, Massachusetts. For the past two 
years Dr. Howe has been a graduate research 
student at Harvard in the Bussey Institution. 
The new school is a country day school for 
boys. The advisory board includes Dean Hen- 
ry W. Holmes of the Graduate School of 
Edueation at Harvard. 


Mr, CuHaries H. Breen, head of the Latin 
department of the Lawrenceville School, has 
been elected headmaster of the new Providence 
Country Day Sehool for Boys at East Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


THE trustees of the Maine Wesleyan Sem- 
inary at Kent’s Hill, Maine, announce the 
resignation of Mr. John Orville Newton as 
principal and the appointment of Mr. Thomas 
Webb Watkins to succeed him, at the close of 
the present school year. Mr. Newton has been 


connected with the school for 30 
years as a teacher and 14 years as 
Mr. Watkins is at present assistant head; 
of the Huntington School for Boys 


ton. 


Mr. Georce F. Dickson, sub-master 
Winchendon, Massachusetts, High Se} 
resigned to enter the United States ( 
Service. He will leave at once for 
at Penang, Straits Settlement, Mala 
sula. 

Mr. N. O. PirrenGer, a graduate of 
versity of Indiana, who has been in cha 
the university book store and other 
activities for 14 years, has been 
comptroller of Swarthmore College, 
created office. 

THE University of Chicago has announ 
the appointment to its faculties of Dr. 
H. Compton, head of the department of p!} 


in Washington University, Professor W. F 


Swann, of the department of physics 
University of Minnesota, and Dr. Emersor 
Swift, of the department of art in the U: 
sity of Michigan. 


Dr. Heten B. THompson, dean of 
vision of home economies and professo 
food economies and nutrition in the Kansa 
State Agricultural College, has been appoint 
professor of home economies in the Universit 
of California, Southern Branch, at Los 
geles. 

AssoctaTE Proressor A. C. CoNGER has 
made acting head of the department of zo 
and physiology at the Michigan Agricul! 
College to sueceed Dr. Walter B. Barrows, 
died in March. 


Dr. Jonn H. Tanner, professor o! 
ematics at Cornell University, has a leave 
absence during this second semester, whi 
is spending on a trip to Europe and the \ 
Kast. 

Dr. Amos S. Hersuey, head of the 
science department of Indiana Universit 
Hershey, and Miss Mary Orvis, of 
diana University extension division at l 
apolis, are making an extended tour of I 

Dr. Ira N. Hou.is, president of Worcest 
Polytechnic Institute, is on a transcontinen! 
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e which he will visit eities in Vir- 


North Carolina, Kentucky, Alabama, 
na, Texas, New Mexico and California. 
vill culminate in the regional meet- 
(ngeles on April 16 of the American 
Mechanical Engineers, of which Dr. 


past president. 

W. L. Cox, principal of the junior- 
oln High School of the 

Columbia University; and Harry L. 


Teachers 


uperintendent of schools and prin- 


high schools in New Hampshire, will 
the New Hampshire College Summer 
two speeial one-week courses in educa- 
from June 25 to July 3, and from July 


respectively. 


CHARLES ABRAM ELLWwoop, professor of 
ry, University of Missouri; Dr. Fred 
Bolton, dean of the school of educa- 
versity of Washington; Dr. Robert 
ynard, dean of the school of education, 
rsity of California; Knute K. Rockne, 
of athletics at Notre Univer 
ary Schenck Woolman, author and lec 


Dame 


home economies, and Dr. Cyrus D. 

assistant professor of education, Uni- 

ty of California, will be members of the 

ner school faculty of the Brigham Young 
niversity, Provo, Utah. 


PROFESSOR JAMES FLEMING Hosic, associate 
fessor of education in charge of extramural 
irses at Teachers College, Columbia Univer 


will give two courses during the coming 


n “The project method as applied to 

r and senior high school work” and a 
second on “Problems of supervision in the 
elementary school.” Professor Hosic is 
retary of the International Conference on Edu- 
eation which is being arranged by a committee 
of the National Education Association for the 
Oakland and San Fran- 


sec- 


er meeting at 


department of economic science of 
ers College, Columbia University, 
ourses in the 1923 summer session on 
“Eeonomie problems of the household” in- 
ling a general “Social 
ind economic problems of the home,” special 
irses On “Personal income management and 


‘ promotion,” on “Housing and living con- 


will 


survey course on 


353 


and researc} 


ditions and community surveys” 


courses on housing and on living costs. The 
instructors include Professor Benjamin R. An 
drews, of Teachers College, whose “Economies 
of the 
nance” has been announced by the 
Company, Mr. Shelby M. 


Russell Sage Foundation, and Miss Emma A 


and fi 


administration 
Macmillan 


household—its 
Harrison, of the 


Winslow, who 
search in England with Professor Bowley at 


is this spring completing a re 


the London School of Eeonomies on living costs 
in England and in the United States 


THE 
Cueto, rector of 


Antolin del 


been 


resignation of Dr. José 
ersity, has 
accepted by the Secretary of Public 
Dr. Adolfo Aragon has been named as 


Havana Uni‘ 
Instrue 


tion. 


the new rector. For several months the stu 


dents’ federation has carried on a campaign 
against the rector and the faculty of the uni 
versity. Strikes have been declared and pub 


lie demonstrations staged by the students 


against the governing bodies, 


ProressoR ALBERT EINSTEIN, of the Un 


Berlin, delivered three lectures 
French at Madrid 
March. The London Times writes: “The King 
presided at the Academy of 
Science at which Professor Einstein was elected 


The minister of education delivered 


versity of 


during the first week in 


sitting of the 


a member. 
a speech offering him, in the name of the Span 
ish nation, a new home should the troubles of 
his own country impede the tranquil continua 
tion of his intellectual studies, and the rector 
of the Madrid University proposed that Dr. 
Einstein’s wife, as well as himself, should re 


ceive the honor of having the diploma of doe 


tor honoris causa. 


Dr. Ernest H. Linney, chancellor of the 


University of Kansas, will deliver the com 


mencement address at the University of 


His “The 


lowa 


on June 5. subject will be new 


pioneers.” 

Dr. Birp T. Batpwin, director of the lowa 
Child Welfare 
series of addresses at the Pennsylvamia School 
men’s Week, April 12, on the subject of the 
“Relation of mental and physical growth of 
children to school promotion.” He will 
Kindergarten Union 
“Methods of 


Research Station, will give a 


also 
address the International 
at Pittsburgh on April 19 on 
measuring childhood.” 
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Dr. Payson SMITH, state commissioner of 
Massachusetts and president of the department 
of superintendence of the National Edueation 
Association, delivered an address at the annual 
meeting of the High School Masters’ Club of 
Massachusetts in Boston on Mareh 24. 


Proressor PavuL SwHorey, head of the de 
partment of Greek language and literature in 
the University of Chieago, is announced as one 
of the lecturers on the Guernsey Center Moore 
Foundation at Dartmouth College. The sub- 

lecture, which will be given im- 
mediately after the commencement in June, 
will be “The influence of ancient thought on 
modern civilization.” The other lecturer on 
the foundation is Professor Graham Wallas, 


of the University of London. 


Dr. CHARLES Swain Tuomas, of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly Press and lecturer on English at 
Harvard University, addressed a teachers’ in 


stitute at Concord, Massachusetts, on March 16. 


Miss Genevieve FisnHer, professor of teach 
er training at Margaret Morrison College, Car 
negie Institute of Technology, gave an address 
on “Organization and content of evening school 
classes in home economics” at the annual con- 
vention of the Anthracite Arts Association, 


held recently at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


Proressor GrorGe E. Jonnson, of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Edueation, a special- 
ist in problems of childhood, will be the in- 
structor of the course “The child in pre-school 
years” which the division of university exten- 
sion, Massachusetts Department of Education, 


is offering in Boston. 


Epwarp WitiiamMs Morey, professor of 
chemistry at Western Reserve University from 
1869 until his retirement as professor emeritus 
in 1906, one of the most eminent of American 


chemists, has died at eighty-five years of age. 


Dr. Hittary Assury Gosin, vice-president 
emeritus of Depauw University, died on March 
18 in Indianapolis aged eighty-one years. Dr. 
Gobin, who was formerly president of Depauw, 
resigned recently and was given the honorary 
appointment of vice-president emeritus, 

Cuiirton A. SMALL, principal of the Maple- 
wood grammar school in Malden for a number 
of years and formerly superintendent of 


schools at Martha’s Vineyard, dis 


dor 


19 at Randolph, N. H., aged fifty-eighi 


THE death is announced of Dr. M: 


Taylor, associate professor of hi 
University of Minnesota, at the a 
eight years. 


stor 


= af 
ge of 


Mr. HerscHet A. Norris, since 18 


cipal of the Friends Sehool, Wilm 


ingt 


ware, died recently at the age of fit 


He was a graduate of Princeton | 


y 


Iniver 


Dr. MARGARET COLEMAN WAITES, he 


department of Latin language ar 
at Mount Holyoke, died on March 
monia after a brief illness. 


IT is proposed to erect at Elm 
memorial on the campus in hot 


Twain. Mr. Clemens married Oli 


id lit 
14 


Ira ( 


ior 


via Lar 


of Elmira, and lived many years at 


Farm on East Hill, Elmira, wh 


ere 


dren were born. Here were written 


Sawyer,” “Huckleberry Finn” and 


On the death of Mr. Clemens his remains 


taken to Elmira, where they rest 
of his wife, his son, Langdon, 
daughters, Jean and Olivia. T 
proposed is from funds given 
licitation by his friends. The 
of it will depend on the final ar 


fund, which is not yet complete. 


bes 
and 
he 

wit! 
exact 


nount 


In honor of the late Dr. Paul S 


the faeulty of the University « 


on March 5 voted the following 


memorating his association with the universit 


“The faculty of the University « 
has been grieved to learn of the 
of its most distinguished sons, Dr. 
Reinsch, and, in the presence of 


able event, desires to record its 


f W 


minut 


Re 


ve 


of Wisconsir 


death 


Paul 
this 


app! 


; 


of his varied activities while a member of 


body, and of his later labors in 


man \ 


Beginning in 1895 as an instructor, 


rapidly advanced to the professorship 
ith A 


litical science. Working at first w 
material he quickly advanced 

where national interests passed 
tional problems, particularly th 
Latin America and the Orient; 


into 
into 
Ose 


and 


au 


here 


labors culminated in notable service as 


States minister to China, and ever 
viser to the Chinese government. 


itua! 


Al 


ne 
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wift advancement he left a series of campaign of $500,000 ¢ 
monographs which bear testimony to nasium-armory 


and depth-of his scholarship. The THE campaign to raise a $1,000,000 


ems it a matter of pride to make ment fund for t! Ey 


piscopal T he vic 


cknowledgment of his achievements School at Cambridge, Massachusetts 


sor and as an active worker in the completed, according 


lo an announcement 
heres of diplomacy and statesman Bishop William Lawrence, of 

ch he served with honor to him national chairman of the campaig 

s family, to his state and unive sum of $1,010,000 rece 1 408.000 


to our country. eash and securities and th remaind 


number of The American Student pledges otf five years 

x March, has just appeared. The this total, $39,000 was 

publisher is Mr. Robert L. Tennis, paign by five persons 
Ny. ¥ the dr ve, and part 


: , . unexpended, \ further amo 
of the Greater Chicago English 
: . been written in bequests 
s vear include a Chicago authors 
THE legislature of North Caroli: 
gh schools of the city, when ther 5 rth Varol 
Chicago authors cent session, appropriated $1,600,000 
icago aut 
, buildings at the University of Nort) 
aaw at Cornell University 
I — . and increased the maintenance fund 
$ ‘r course to begin n r y , 
— — = oot mately 50 per cent. This duplicate 
ie is » firs : > such 
il is the first time for ich a of the preceding legislature 
Cornell summer school of law is 


FRESHMEN and new students of Indian: 
as a department of the summe1 nap 
versity recently pledged $150,580 
e university : ‘ 
student fund raised last spring at 


Panhellenic Association of New York sity when $400,000 was subscribed 
planning the erection of a clubhouse 


an estimated cost of $1,000,000. It 


brings the total subscriptions of alumni, stu 


dents and friends for the Indiana Universit) 


1 ] > "EAS cr + “4 6 . 
welve stories high and contain 260 Memorial Fund up to more than the million 


Three floors will be devoted to dolkars originally fixed as the goal r. Wil 


meeting, club and dining rooms. The liam A. Alexander, librarian of th iniver 


national sororities have signified sity, is executive secretary of 
roval of the plan: Kappa Kappa 
Kappa Alpha Theta, Delta Delta 
\lpha Omicron Pi and Pi Beta Phi. 


paigi 

WitiiaMs Co.LueGe, from which he was 
uated in 1871, eventually will benefit 
will of Frank Ferdinand of Brook proximately $140,000 under the 
ssachusetts, $2,000 is to be given an M. Ide, collar manufacturer of 
rom his residuary estate to the Farm 

; coat f : Ar a recent congregation 
rade School on Thompson’s Island, to be of Cambridge, England, the bequest of 


ied “until sueh time within ten vears : 
, . Norton, late of Boston, Massachusett 


los . ‘ , 9 
death as : stees shall deem wise, ee > mm 
eath as the truste hall $5,000, was “gratefully received The ineome 
are authorized to pay to the school 


ne is to be used as a prize tor the t essa’ 
m ot $50,000. 


on the political history of 
Martin A. Kwapp, presiding justice of America. 

‘nited States cireuit court of appeals, PresipeNtT Mary E. Woo..es 
listricet, who died in Washington re 

bequeathed $50,000 to Wesleyan Uni 
Judge Knapp graduated from Wes 
1868. 


Holyoke College, has announced 

of $50 in the annual fee for tuition, 
effect next September. This will raise 
annual charge for board, room and 


University of Maine has under way a $800, with a few rooms at a reduce 
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ing totals of $750 and $700. A sum has been’ be removed except for inefficiency, 
set aside for additional scholarship aid, so that duty, immorality or improper conduct 
no students now doing good work in college after charges have been filed and the 
may be prevented from returning. has been given a hearing before the e 
‘ _ : school board. 
[He Board of Education of Bridgeport, 


March 20 until April 2 because of a deficit of SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


$19,000 in the funds for school operations. THE CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC SCH 
The order starts the Easter vacation three days PLAN OF GUIDANCE 


ahead of schedule and gives extra vacation to Doctor Rynearson’s article entitled 


Connecticut, ordered the schools closed from 


30,000 pupils. tials of a High School Vocational 


A RECENT anti-Jewish outburst by students Program in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
of New York University, which manifested it ary 6, 1923, sets forth some ideals to 
self by glaring posters carried on the campus for, and, it possible, attained in any 
and pasted on windows of the buildings, was vocational ee In the hope of 
quelled soon after university authorities learned system which might be working wit! 


ideals but among rural young people, 


of it. Aeeording to the Associated Press, the 
posters bore protests in both English and Yid- ™® riter conducted a survey of vocationa 
dish characters. After denouncing the out- @@ce In the secondary schools of the count: 
burst, Dean Archibald L. Bouton, of the Col 


lege of Arts and Sciences, ordered an investiga 


tricts. The results of the survey were 
discouraging. It seemed evident that th 
tien of the affair. child, almost universally, was receiving 1 
tematic vocational guidance. Rural high s 
Tue faculty of Brown University has grant 


ed the petition of the class of 1923 to relieve 
deserving members of the class from taking 


very frequently assumed that the rural 

had talents for agricultural pursuits onl; 
: ooh : offered him vocational courses limited to 
final examinations in June. Seniors having a : 
local type of agriculture. If these did not 
B average or better will be excused in subjects 

in which they attained this grade. The faculty 
action is interesting because similar petitions 


terest him, he was left to drift unguided and w 
trained into any “job” or out into city 1 

have been presented annually by graduating — with which he was absolutely unacquaint 
classes for thirty years, and in only one case rhis article is written to describe one secon 
was the petition granted. The exception has 
been made because never before have so many 


ary school which is functioning to give the 1 
child his chance, his opportunity to fit himse 
seniors attained straight A in their courses, for the vocation which best suits his abilities 
the California Polytechnie School, under 

. ray y at} € Tashine- » ap. 7 

THe Highway Education Board, Washing- direction of President Nicholas Ricciardi, 
» CG. Bee st ounce he foi essay , 
ton, | ha oe d the fourth essa most all the ideals outlined by Doctor Rynea 
contest open to high school students through- 
_ son are being realized. 
out the country in competition for the H. S. 
Firestone scholarship. This scholarship pro- 


vides tuition, board, books and special fees at 


President Ricciardi has carefully studied t 
question of vocational guidance and life s 


og cess and aims through a complete and efficient 
any college or university for four years. The ee 
program to develop in the young people ot 

assigned subject of the essays to be submitted : ; pei. 
—- > be Polytechnic those qualities which make fo1 
is “The influence of highway transport upon . 

. co , 7 zenship success as well as vocational su 
the religious life of my community. Essays : 
In a recent pamphlet entitled “Student 
are due on May 1. ® 
and vocational guidance” he says that a car 


A tenure bill has been introduced in the fy] study of the lives of successful met 
Ohio Senate by State Senator George H. Ben-  ejoses that, “Success in any vocation depe! 
der, of Cleveland. It provides that teachers fyndamentally upon five capacities, na! 
after a three-year probationary period can not mental capacity, physical capacity, mora 








operation capacity, and craft capa 





defines each of these capacities 











Mental capacity, briefly, is the ability to ae- 
coordinate and to apply ideas. 







capacity is the ability to keep in 





th and to endure. 






pacity is the ability to discharge ob- 


a} 





accordance with the generally ap 






al standards. 





peration capacity is the ability to re 





honest convictions of others and to 






with associates and official 





armony 







capacity is the ability to do the kind 





as the standard of efficiency for the 


Se | 





to develop these various capacities, 





cram of the Polytechnic is efficiently or- 





according to the six necessary steps in 
as outlined by John M. 





culdance 


er, of Harvard University, secretary of the 







National Voeational Guidance Association. 





TRY-OUT COURSES 





first year the pupil is given a series of 
Each unit represents one of 






ns for which training is available at 


|. The arrangement and duration of 





try-out courses depend upon the individ- 
Perhaps 





eeds and interests of the pupils. 
be necessary for the boy to continue this 
m for the first Perhaps 


- second try-out may open up to the 






two years. 


| artic 











proper field. 


has been found expedient to make the try- 






ogram as flexible as possible in order to 
e various needs of the pupils. If a pupil 
know what he wants, he is started in 


ne in which his interests seem to hie. If 










letermines that he doesn’t like this course or 
funda- 





eourse is 





ation for which this 


mental, he is shifted to another course or shop. 


ne voes 







other hand, if the pupil has previously 





ned on a trade, as for instance, auto 


es, he may not be placed immediately in 






to shop but, rather, in machine shop and 





rk, for these two are not only funda- 






for auto mechanies but also reveal other 





possibilities to the lad, and may sug- 





instructor other lines 


All 


gest to him and to his 





re in accord with his abilities. 
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through his try-out experience the bo. 
fully observed and directed, 


CLASS IN OCCUPATIONS 


Jointly with his try-out experience, the pupil 
is also taking a course in the study of oc ipa 


on 
tions. This course aims to open up to him that 


wide range of vocations for which he mav fit 


himself and to acquaint him not only with 


requirements of each occupation, but also wit 


the social values and the social problems in 


dent to these. An effort is made, particularly, 


to show the interrelationship and interdepend 


ence of all vocations in order to implant within 


each boy that respect for the “other fellow’s” 
work as well as that sense of social responsi 
bility and cooperation which every worker in 


the world should have. The boys’ reactions to 


the try-out courses, as well as to the study ot 


occupations, vary according to the degree of 
work experience which they have had. Those 
who have already “tried their wings” at some 


work and have returned to school seem truly 


grateful and interested. Those who have come 
from the 


mind toward auto mechanies or horticulture are, 


ranch with a predetermined set of 


at first, almost stubbornly against any digres 
sions from the one line which they wish to pw 
sue even though their abilities in this line may 
be limited and a wider consideration of all vo 


cations seems advisable. ‘ 

Relative to predetermined decisions, it ha 
been observed that very oliten the ranch boy’s 
decision is not based on any analysis whatsoever 


He is quite inclined to choose that branch ol 


agriculture or that vocation about which he 
knows least. The occupations about which he 
knows most are unattractive because he knows 


the disadvantages as well as the advantages 
volved and always the former seem to outweigh 
the latter. The department of vocation guid 
ance often finds it necessary to turn his decision 
to that vocation which will fit his natural abili 
ties and offer him possibilities of employment 
and advancement. 

It is interesting to note that the rural! bovs. a 
they enter, almost invariably elect to take eithe: 


mechanical, electmeal or academic courses 


During their first year they seem to have a de 


} 


eided reaction against agricultural courses. 
They Say, “Oh, I want to learn somet! ing new 
I know too much about farming now.” This 
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lie 


attitude often lasts throughout the four years, brothers and sisters, too. Here is 
but some revert to agriculture in their last year fifteen or of nineteen as a freshman 
or return tor graduate work in this line. Often too, may be those of twenty-two or twer 
this new decision in favor of agriculture is the There are some who have already had s: 
result of a new respect for that vocation which school work, and some, a very few, 
the student has gained by observation of the not be elementary graduates. Thes: 
scientific courses offered by the agricultural however, must be at least fifteen yea 
department and of a definite mental ability. “F, 
COUNSELING per cent. of the students have had 


During this time of try-outs, as, indeed, '@"s'™8 from one-half year in high s 


throughout his sehool lite, the boy is eare high school graduation. ['went) Six pr 


fully and sympathetically guided by his coun- have been at work before enrolling 


. r > @ 4 , 4 , hes 
selor. We quote from the same report: “The months to a year and many have had 


uecess of this program of continuous and or- ™0re years’ working experience. Thi 
, come from sixty-seve ferent cities ar 

ganized voeational guidance rests fundamen- °°™ from sixty-seven different cities ; 

in California and from other parts of the 


tally upon the right personal relationships es 
States.” 


tablished between the students and the instruc 
tors. These relationships are developed by the The wide difference in ages and exp 
vocational counselors. The entire student body ®mong the pupils do not act as a hand 
is divided into groups averaging about twenty class or shop work because small classi 
students, and each group is assigned to a voca maintained. The school does not appr 

tional counselor. Every student understands classes which exceed twenty-five in number 
that he can go to his counselor with any prob- Shop classes usually do not exceed fifte 
lem at any time. If, for instance, a student is that personal attention to the pupils’ p: 

in some difficulty in the machine shop, in dairy- ™ay be given by each instructor. V: 


ing, in chemistry, or is confronted with any the presence of the older pupils in th 


problem whatsoever, he will talk over his ‘Serves to give younger members a mor 


trouble with his counselor.” manlike attitude, while it also acts 


The counselor, if necessary, talks over the centive to the instructor to keep ahead 


matter with the instructor or the ehief counselor, SUTely meet the needs of these adult mir 
. "a0 , rac Ness j > 4 nil 
and recommends procedure which will eliminate *#¢tTy like sameness in method of pu 


vf is Tre ss > > j ( rl al 
the difficulty. A misunderstanding is cleared "** ?} here possible. The individual 


considered. 
away, a new schedule more in line with the 


pupil’s abilities may be recommended, or what- MENTAL TESTS 
ever seems expedient in the interests of the Mental tests are given as an entrance 
pupil. The most friendly relationships exist ment to those pupils who are not elementa 
between the pupils and the counselors. At first, school graduates, and thereafter, from 
indeed, the writer was a bit shocked at the time, to pupils who present special prob 
friendly familiarity with which the pupils These are always given either privatels 
talked with their teachers. But it was soon dis- very small groups and “the information regar 
covered that in this natural at-home attitude ing each counselor’s group is carefull) 
manifested by all, lay the secret of that actual lated and given to the counselor as a: 
understanding of each of his students which the counseling.” The results, however, are ! 
counselors seemed to have. given to the pupils. The counselors rea 
The general composition of the student body, limitations of mental tests as measures otf 
as well as its spirit or morale, is a great asset ity or as factors in guidance. If, however 
to the school. Here mingle rich and poor, results confirm the conclusions of the st 
rancher or city man’s son, future farmer, me- instructors, the tests are so used to hel} 
chanie or office clerk, in one big brotherhood, mine any final action in regard to the st 
and apparently they aecept the faculty as big The counselors meet frequently to 
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letern 


be discussed with the stu 


counselor, thereafter, meets 


lents and a frank discussion of 
held. Questions relative to the 


an education,” “characteristics 


success,” “social problems of 


conduct,” ete., are among the 


\TIONAL EDUCATION 
nal education program is planned 


aft skill 


eories as 


and a knowledge of its 
well as the social under 


The 


ent of the school is exceptionally 


ach vocation demands. 


mechanics department is offering 
raining in all the trades included in 

mechanies, electricity, steam engi- 
The 


tment uses a four hundred fifty acre 


ge, carpentry, ete. agricul- 


ts work shop and offers courses in 


creamery operation, animal hus 
ticulture, agronomy, poultry, ete. 

print shop with eight complete mod- 
machines has been installed. 

$s are given an opportunity to pre- 
eet college entrance requirements 

‘ir voeational 


that 


or trade training. 
those who desire to take 
able to 


economic reasons they may find it 


nal course may be do so, 


to use their trade as a means to this 
tudents who do this must often earry 
vded program or extend their school 
four 


the usual years. 


RELATED WORK 
aims to give the students enough 
related work to make it possible 
) grasp the theories involved in their 
and so be able to advance much more 
There- 


students are required to carry a 


than the apprentice workman. 
cer- 


er of academic subjects, i. e. algebra, 
science, chemistry, physics, English, oc 


s, ete. It is surprising to note with 


terest many of the boys go into these 


particularly after the first year. There 
something about the shop work 
desire mental exertion 


the 


ads the boys to 


begin to take a keen delight in 


} 
policies or 


theories involved 
boys express Ul 


of English wh hd | 


never ftou 
in Shakespea: 


Hugo, Di ke! 


these bo S 


interest 


‘ ° 
LOr 


A word 


shou 


vocational 


and 


this regard which assures continuous ar 


ganized vocational guidance and makes possibl 


adjustments to meet abilities is as follow 


“The instructor is responsible for two kinds ol 
rating: Subjective and Objective T 
dent’s rating in Effort is Subjectiy 

in Accomplishment is Objective. 

ing represents the instructor’s estimate of the 


“De 


effort is 


student’s attitude toward his work. It is 
Satisfactory” daily 


constantly up to his maximum capacity, 


cidedly when his 
“Satis 


his 


be low 


factory” when creditable, “Passable” when 
effort 
average but evident, and “Decidedly Unsati 

His “Accomplishment” is 


to that 


is ordinary, “Unsatisfactory” if 


tory” if negligible. 


rated similarly. It is interesting note 


no pupil Is ever permitted ib ject 


when his ratins 


factory.” 


addition to these 


the 


and accomplishme nt 
lamental 


ol 
ties—“punctuality,” “thoroughness,” 


overcome difficulties, “social 


rated in terms fun: 


“leadership. 


SOCTA 


PROGRAM 

In 
social program makes poss ble that f 
ol 
moral and cooperative 


have a Student Affairs ( 


addition to the regular study p 


character necessary 


velopment 


capa 


unc 


of the athletic association activiti 


weekly 


publications including a 


paper and a school annual, and of 


tive store. There are also class 


chestra, band and glee clubs, me« 


agricultural clubs, excellent sport ac 


a military organization suc! 
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who are always upper classmen, may assist as well as a scenic side 


social conduet advisers to the privates under plans. 


boys who live in the dormitory are oeenmumens 


under the personal supervision of the captain DISCUSSION AND CORRESPOND 
who is in every way a big brother to the boys ENCE 
as well as their superior officer. Of late, a THE DOING-SCHOOL. IN GERMANY 


special program of social good times has been ‘in 
ARTICLES 142-150 of the new Gerr 
started for these boys in order to constructively : ' 
stitution bear the title “Bildung und 
build in them reactions in favor of really good “or 

. Unless we err in our judgment the 

times in contrast to the commercialized recrea ; ; 
> new, reconstructed and reformed Ger 

tion offered by the town. . , 
. cational system is contained in these 
PLACEMENT Undoubtedly they represent a step 
; ; Through these articles, and through 
Recently, through cooperation with the a 
; ; : ‘ ' ous educational laws (some of whic] 
United States Junior Employment Service, a 
to be enacted) the relationship betwe 
placement bureau has been started. Boys are : 
a ; various German states and the central 
assisted in finding remunerative employment 
as el ment in matters educational becomes 
while in school and it is hoped, by establishing 
. closer than it has been heretofore. 1 
effective relationships with employers, to place ‘ 
; ' ; man government, in fact, seems to have ¢ 
every student successfully in a position for the 
: # , Upon an active educational campaign 
vacations and at graduation. The director of wit gt 
: various political parties of Germany 
this placement bureau is a member of the local “hye 
: - ; ; accord in their belief that the preserva 
Chamber of Commerce and is in touch with the ; 
the state lies in the strength of its educa 
business men and openings in the town. An ac - 
; plan. No writer, however, would conter 
quaintanee with the industries and opportu- 
ooaer these same parties are agreed upon th« 
nities in the state is also being established, and . . 
was di 4 of procedure of such a campaign. 
yoints of contact made. ie director 1s the . es 
points 0 : 1 te al One of the most significant articles 
instructor -cupations and 1s also active in 
Instructor in cecupation aoe ne new constitution is probably the on¢ 

» social activities progr » school, an ' > 66 

the social activities program of the s é makes some form of Asteattens 
s learns c > the ‘'s. By frequent con . 
thus learns to know the boys. By freque (learning by doing) an obligatory 
ferences W ir e selors ins ‘tors, : 
ferences with their counselors and wutetente instruction in all German schools. (Art 
she becomes acquainted with their abilities and The ancient Greeks and Romans. th 
limitations. of the seventeenth century, Pestalozzi, 
A follow-up of those who go out to work is gy» own Dewey and countless others ha 


vocated learning by doing in one form 
in order tc determine if the placement has been other. 


made. Both boy and employer are interviewed 
Though our schools may hardly be 


wisely made or if readjustments are necessary. tg be genuine doing-schools in the trw 


California Polytechnic School graduates are of the word, we hardly question the 


succeeding in the tasks they undertake. A stu-  Jearning by doing as an educational pri: 
dent has recently returned to this county as Hfenee we should hardlv think it an 
agricultural adviser. The employer of a grad- inary thing to find such an article 
uate says: “We wish we had more men like (German constitution. 
(him) associated with us in our work.” He is Still there arises the question, “W! 
earning $10,000 a year. meant by Arbeitsunterricht—or as 

Those who are interested in vocational educa- arbitrarily eall it, learning by doing?” A! 
tion and guidance, and who may be expecting it is precisely this question which is perplexin 
to attend the National Education Association not only German educators but also (erm 
Convention in Oakland will find the trip down political leaders. Strange phenomenon 
to the California Polytechnie School at San _ it may seem, it is nevertheless true to sa) 
Luis Obispo an interesting and profitable as German political parties are concer! 















the interpretation of an important 
This 


unique, creates seri 





problem. constitutional am- 





rh not at all 





without a proper compre 


this 





the meaning of article any 






Is impossible 
differ in 


tional application 





irious political parties 





article is 





retation of this easily 






n only a slight perusal of some 





racteristic statements of their leaders. 





Center Party is econvineed that this arti 





one object, viz., instruction which 





the significance and the dignity of 





ldren should be impregnated with a 





irk so that they may become useful 
Our conception of work 
elevated and so that the 


e farmer, the miner and the many 





society. 





dignified 






earn their daily bread by the toil 





sands are to be an example worthy 





n by our youth. According to this 
mm ol 


truction especially in manual work. 





the eonstitution the school is 






rds learning by doing seems to be 





manual in significance. By being occu 


are to learn the value 





work children 





eal activity. 





ask the old 


Germany, especially the Volksschule, 


whether 





ems but fair to 





= 


failed to preach the gospel of the sanctity 





Certainly idleness and laziness were 
Manual and physical activ 





r er uraged. 





erhaps did not receive the same stress that 
to-day, but still was there ever a school 
Giermany which did not attempt to inculcate 

a love for work in the child? 
sely this point of view was put forth 
Saxony, in March, 1920, when it was stated 










good teacher ever lived who crammed 





ipils with material without requiring 





mental or physical reaction on their part. 
alistic interpretation of learning by 
which 





é sO 





is the establishment of a sehool 





shall be a mimiature state closely connected 
Just as the 








we organs of society. 
f yore was a most important educa- 
fluence in that the was not 
home but a place throbbing with 


the 






home 







ind voeational activity, so school 









now be. The school should unite social 
al ractical industrial life in all possible 
Financial conditions and industrial 
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} , 
need, the Socralists 


ty 


Maintain, Will Loree 


many eventually to accept this pro 


; 


The ambiguity of the constitution has led to 


a veritable labyrinth of conflicting opinions 
Probably no other edueational question is being 
more discussed in Germany to-day than this 
matter of learning by doing Edueators are 
generally agreed that the Arbeitsschule must 
remain, but when comes to determining tne 
exact nature of the school, opinions are as far 
apart as the earth’s two poles. Kerschen 


steiner, of Munich, defines the doing school as 
that 


through its 


being school which through its methods 


and entire form of organization 


liberates “the potential mental energy” of the 


ehild. 


The Arbeitsschule should develop use 


ful citizens, first by guiding the child to its 
proper vocation; second, by instilling in him 
the idea that each vocation has its place in 


serving society as a whole; third, by teaching 
the child the idea that through his voeation he 
is to contribute his share in helping the state 
to develop in the direction of an ideal, moral 
community. Another 
of the Arbeitsschule idea is Hugo Gaudig, who 


prominent protagonist 


agoing not 


He is 


pupil than with 


demands, as a result of learning by 


so much citizenship as personality. con 
cerned more directly with the 
the state. Gaudig makes the plea that learning 
by doing should not be restricted to physical 
activity, but should include mental self-activity 
as well. Calling the doing-school a “Tatschule,” 


ws 


mental edueator, demands that education sh 


German exper! 


vuld 
be based upon the biological and psychological 


unity of observation, mental assimilation and 


Lay, the well-known 


expression, 


These are but a few names 


Gansberg, Sharrelmann, Sherer might also be 


mentioned as being prominent advocates ot 
Arbeitssehule. But t) 


these are bu 
Nearly every German educator has his 


after all 
names. 


the doing-school should be 


pet idea as to what " 
and surely the article which makes learning by 
doing compulsory is elastic enough to allow ot 


All these educators 
interpretations 
tT? 


degree as in the kind 


Whether such aetivity 


very wide interpretation 


emphasize self-activity. Their 


differ not so much in the 
of self-activity desired. 


is to be purely mental, or whether 


manual, or 


; 


both, has not as 


it is to be a combination of vet 


been decided. 
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One the most recent pol tical attempts to 


clarify » situation is that of Minister of 
Publie Edueat Haenisch, wh , In h 


of March, 1921, attempts to give 


on Ss decree 
some guidance 
in the formation of curricula for the newly- 
established all 
German children are to attend for the first four 
vears of their education). 

Minister Haenisch 
should learn by 


within. 


Grundsehule (a sehool whieh 


ehild 


trom 


that the 


things 


demands 
experiencing 
A merely external acquisition of knowl- 
edge and ability is not desirable if there is no 
inner reaction on the part of the child. All 
the 
relationship existing between the child and its 
home the 
ehild school 
is to be tied up with the new edueation which 
it is to 


instruction should emphasize and foster 


environment. The edueation which 


already when it 


possesses 


enters 
receive. Self-activity—mental as well 
as physical—is to be emphasized on all ocea- 
of nature, manual 
training, are especially to be utilized in fur 
the child’s self- 
development. 


sions, 


Play, observation 


thering self-activity and 
That these principles are not new goes with- 
out saying. Whether we agree with them or 


not, or whether they clarify the German edu- 


cational situation with any degree of finality 


The fact remains that 
probably the first national law that 
and clearly the 


national 


is of no importance. 
they are 
definitely 


upon 


puts doing-school 


an obligatory, basis. Some 


countries previously had made legal provision 


for manual training. Still, manual training, 
as can be deduced from what has been stated, 


The 


former may be an important part of the latter, 


is but one phase of learning by doing. 


vet it is never more than a part. 

As great as the diversity of opinion con 
cerning the Arbeitsschule may be, it is never- 
theless important to note that the greater part 
of criticism is direeted not so much against 
the fundamental principle of learning by doing 
To 
be sure many external readjustments and im- 
Yet is it not 
fair to assume that time, the great healer of so 
many evils, will take eare of these? Regard 


less of our own conception of the principle of 


as against the method of earrying it out. 


provements will have to be made. 


learning by doing, one thing seems almost a 
certainty, namely, that the school of the future, 


VoL. XVI 
perhaps not only in Germany but 

the world, will be a doing schoo] n 
that mental and physical self-actiy 
child will be its 


most important chara 


ADOLPH FE. Me) 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
AN ENGLISH PLEA FOR BETTER 
EDUCATION 
Aw Englishman, writing in a 
of The Saturday Review 


recent 
(London Me 
some views which are hardly less applic 
the United States than to England 
deprecating the great “volume of talk” 
cation and the “eternal education confi 
he says: 

The public must, as a condition pr 
success in any educational policy, put a 1 
on the teacher as a factor in the communit 
think like of the 
are; that is quite a different question. 
that the work is as 
any department of national life and hig 
that a good 

Both the spiritual 
of the 
education in 


may what we 


teachers 


must learn teachers’ 


most departments; and 
cheap at any price. 
nomic assessment 

All 
on the teacher, and that 


the 


teacher w 
the 
is the 


vising. long run 
best teache 
is the best man and best 


skill 


with the personality of 


woman 
Technical in teaching is 


the 


nothing 
teacher. 
tion this is the very beginning of wisd 
Can not the country meet the issue ar 
will have either a good education or n 
not look facts in the face ar 
good education had 


paying the full price: it can not be had 


Can it also 


that a can not be 
Can we afford to give the children a go 
like 
schools. 


be | 


let us 
the 
honest. It 


tion? If we can not, men 


consequences and scrap 


least would be would 
pretending to give a good education and 
to give enough money to do it on. But 
The poliey 
education or none would appeal to 
before 
respect it 
the 
honesty to put the educational question 


what is going on now. 


if firmly and plainly put 


would understand it and 


{English] government has courage 


All prefer a miserable and dishonest 


by which we spend a great deal of 


very little to show for it. 


I yield to the temptation of excerpt 


two propositions which seem to represe! 
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‘iter’s views; to repeat these 
me serve to emphasize them: 
is nothing compared 

ther. 
any 


C. H. 


price. 
[BERS HOFF 
or lowa 
QUOTATIONS 
TER-EDUCATION FOR ALUMNI 
issue of SCHOOL AND Society, that 
and 
nal thought and action, contains the 


wide-ranging weekly journal 


tem: “A unique reading and study 
to the 5,500 alumni of 
The 
offer guidance to, and 


heen offered 
college proposes, 

faculty, ‘to 
te conferences for, its alumni and 
ls, in order that those who wish to 
eir leisure time after graduation in 
orderly study in subjects of par- 


terest to them may have the oppor 


the proposal of after-education for 
s not unprecedented, we know of no 
such work which has been brought to 
of continuous and successful 
The Bulletin, 
a channel for systematic instruction to 


opera- 


without design to make 
has printed occasional lectures by mem 
the Harvard faculties. The Princeton 
Weekly started a year or two ago to 
certain college lectures for distribution 
graduates, but the Princeton plan con- 
plated no enrollment of students, no con 
‘es and no continued guidance in reading, 


Ap- 


involves instruction, at least to the 


scheme is more ambitious. 


of guidance in reading, by correspond- 
id by conferences at stated intervals. 
is very different from the sporadic pub- 


of lectures, and if it works out well 


| be indeed unique. 

The difficulties in such a scheme are obvious 
gh. How many alumni have leisure for 
us and orderly study” except on the lines 
me special interest, which is likely to be 
practical and which may so shape itself 

to be remote from the interest of the col- 

Can the professors take on a 

hew burden, which may demand the reorganiza- 


lege professor? 


tion of th 
directions, 
teaching 


In spite of 


tions, the Amherst plan may realize 


promises in the ver dea ot un 


which have never been 


lt may keep alive the 


graduation and may 


and research in closer touch common 
needs. If in these two respect draws tl 
and its alumni into elk 
effort to 


such enterprises generally, the chief 


college 
(s in 


problem 


maintain it will be 


ng the 


will doubtless be the problem of organizing 


machinery for making the scheme work effec 


tively and without undue sacrifice to other and 


more immediate concerns. If Amherst can 


show the other colleges how to do it, Amherst 


will have done a piece of valuabk 9 


—The Harvard Al Bulletin. 


p oneering 


imni 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
LEADING AS RELATED TO READABILITY 
IN THE FIRST FOUR GRADES 


THE reading specimens used in this study 


were prepared with the following leadings' 
rd 1.00 


second, thi and fourth grades mm., 


By ins 
between any 


by the 


the term leading ’’ meant space 


two consecutive as measured 


vertical distance betwee base of a 


letter ‘‘p’’ in an upper line and 
letter ‘‘d’’ in 


» amount 


descender as the 


ascender as the the 
line just below. Due to the f 


body 


with 


the top of an 


of the type extending letter 
the size 


of 


to a thin strip of lead used to separaté 


form varies type 


used, the term ‘‘ points leading,’’ 
reference 
when ¢ j 
Hence, the 


is preferable to 


the lines f type, is mear ngiess 


given specimen. 
” 


‘*millimeters of leading 
leading’’ and 


reading A 


term 
the 


investigators in 


term ‘‘points of is used by 


the eon 


of 


hygiene of 

when 
for 

ally solid type, the space | the 


the 


fusion, however, may speaking 


leading of one millimeter this is 
iines 
bodies 0 he letter fe 


We the 
designate all 


produced by 


rms, no 


leads being used. here term ‘‘ lead 


use 


ing’’ to vertical between any 


space 


two consecutive lines whether produce by the 


the use 


type bodies alone or contributed to by 


strips of lead. 





D FOURTH ¢ 
LEADING 
320 Re 


CONSUMED 


Solid 01 
1 mm. 1.35 n 1.66 mm. 
63 , ; 


2.51 2.58 


RRORS MADE IN READING 


, S65 3.48 


3.40 


SECOND GRADE 
LEADING 

ildren—I180 Readings 

CONDS CONSUMED IN READING 


Specimen 1] S pecime Specimen 


Solid 1 point 2 point 
l mm. 1.33 mm. 1.66 mm 
9° 76 90.78 92 


tu) 
5.79 5.92 
ERRORS MADE IN READING 

4.08 


9 29 


FIRST GRADE 
LEADING 
Children—108 Readings 

SECONDS CONSUMED IN READING 
Specimen 1 Specimen 
Amount of leading i if poi and millim Solid t points 
0 mm. 1.80 mm. 
Arithmetic mean of 66.00 65.61 
Standard deviation f1 ar ! ' reading time 3.56 3.39 

ERRORS MADE IN READING 
3.08 3.44 


Arithmetic if the errors 
Standard deviation from arithmetic mean of the errors 2.5 2.23 


1.33 mm.. 1.66 mm. and 2.00 mm.; first grade advantage in the use of 1.33 millimeters 


50 mm 1.80 mm. and 3.80 mm. All other leading. The table representing the first 
ich might function in determining indicates that more leading is necessary 

tv with which a given specimen may 3.80 millimeters seems to be preferable 

such a re of type, length of line, or 1.80 millimeters. However, there seer 

of margin, illumination, chance dis be no difference in the ri adability of 

n reader’s environment, learning as containing .50 and 1.80 millimeters of 


through the specimens, ete., On the basis of this study the write 


controlled through the printing of the recommend about 4.00 millimeters of 
aterial or the operation of the laws of chance. in the beginning of the first grade 

‘he reader will find a complete diseussion of gradual reduction to about 1.33 millimeters 
the technique used in “Size of type as related the material approached in diffieulty that 


to readability in the first four grades,” 
anp Society, Volume XVI, 697-700. meter of leading, solid type, separates th 


ScHoot propriate for the second grade. Or 


sufficiently for grades above the second 


The table representing the third and fourth 
grades shows that in this experiment two mill J. Herpert BuackHvrs? 
meters of leading has no advantage over one. HUNTINGTON COLLEGE, 

HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


; 


In the second grade there seems to be a 





